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THE  LIMIT  ' V 

OF  THE 

Power  of  Government. 

BY 

Hon.  CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD, 

Ex=Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^ 

Let  us  look  for  one  moment  to  see  \vliat 
Government  can  do  about  money.  Suppose 
you  go  to  the  mint  with  a lump  of  silver  or 
gold.  What  can  the  Government  do  to  that  ? 

It  can  put  it  in  the  form  of  a coin  and  call  it 
a dollar.  That  means  that  it  contains  so  manv 
grains  of  gold  or  so  many  grains  of  pure  silver. 
That  is  what  the  stamp  means,  and  it  does  not 
mean  anything  else.  IS^ow',  that  thing,  so  far, 
has  added  no  value  whatever  to  the  lump  of 
silver  or  gold  that  you  took  there,  except  that 
it  has  made  it  a little  more  convenient  for 
men  to  use  in  the  country  that  coins  it.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  mankind  wall  allow  a 
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difference  of  but  a very  few  grains  in  deciding 
whether  to  take  the  thing  unstamped  or 
stamped.  That  little  stamp  is  of  almost  in- 
finitesimally small  value  in  determining  the 
choice  of  man,  as  to  whether  he  would  take 
the  thing  with  the  stamp  or  without  the  stamp. 

“ What  else  can  Government  do  about  that 
coin  ? It  can  make  it  a legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  Now,  that  seems  at  first 
blush  to  be  something  that  should  give  money 
much  value  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  was  made.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  it  has  not  had  that 
effect.  Almost  all  legal-tender  moneys  have  - 
had  behind  them  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment issuing  them,  but  when  that  credit  was 
gone,  we  find  that  the  moneys  became  utterly 
worthless,  although  the  legal-tender  quality 
was  still  there.  What  did  that  legal-tender 
quality  enable,  those  moneys  to  do  ? It  en- 
abled them  to  pay  past  debts  ; nothing  more. 

Yet  it  would  seem  to  us  as  if  past  debts  must 
be  so  large  that  the  power  to  pay  them  would 
give  great  value  to  any  substance  that  is  en- 
dowed with  that  power ; but  history  has  shown 
that  money  endowed  with  that  power  has  be-  ^ 
come  utterly  valueless  while  there  must  still 
have  been  many  past  debts  unpaid. 
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“ Why  did  those  moneys  become  thus  value- 
. less  ? Because  the  amount  of  past  debts  be- 
coming due  any  day,  month  or  year  is  very,, 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  business 
* transactions  of  that  day,  month  or  year,  so 
small  as  to  lose  all  measurable  value-giving 
power.  In  other  words,  the  one  thing  that 
legal  tender  in  money  can  surely  do  in  spite 
of  the  habits,  wishes  or  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, viz.,  destroy  past  debts,  is  in  practice  in- 
finitesimally small  compared  with  those  things 
which  man  wishes  money  to  do  for  him,  and 
hence  ceases  to  give  value.  The  would-be 
money  is  no  longer  money,  for  it  will  get  a 
man  none  of  the  things  that  he  wishes  and 
must  have  from  his  fellow  men ; neither  food^ 
shelter  nor  clothing  can  be  his  unless  made  by 
his  own  hands  ^ with  millions  of  it  in  his 
pocket  he  may  die  of  want  in  tlie  midst  of 
plenty.  Governments,  singly  or  combined, 
are  not  divine,  nor  are  they  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  divinity.  Of  nothing  all  of  their 

powers  can  make  but  nothing. 

If  such  a great  and  powerful  government 
“ as  was  the  Government  of  France  after  the 
Revolution  was  not  able  to  give  any  power  to 
its  paper  money  when  the  credit  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment was  gone,  then  how  can  we  say  that 
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any  combination  of  igjovernnients  can  mul- 
tiply noihing  by  something  and  hav^e  anything 
but  nothing  left.  I don’t  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  deluding  ourselves  with  any  notion 
of  this  kind.  If  I believed  that  any  half- 
dozen  governments  of  the  world  could  do 
this,  if  I believed  it  was  proper  that  this 
should  be  done,  then  I think  I should  be  in 
favor  of  free  silver,  because  I would  be  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  that  this  was  a great 
and  powerful  country,  and  it  could  come 
pretty  near  doing  alone  that  which  half  a 
dozen  countries  combined  could  do.” 
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